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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 

The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo Sannazaro. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Wilfred P. Mustard. Balti- 
more, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. $1 .00. 

Sannazaro has waited until now for an edition of his Latin 
eclogues with English notes and introduction. His work could 
have fallen into no more competent hands than those of Pro- 
fessor Mustard, well fitted for the task by his editing of 
Mantuan (1911) and his wide reading in the Neo-Latin and 
vernacular literatures of the Renaissance and in the ancient 
pastoral. 

The text is based on that of the first edition of Sannazaro's 
Latin poems, printed at Naples during the author's lifetime in 
1526. According to the colophon, the publisher reproduced 
" fideliter omnia ex archetypis Actii Synceri ipsius manuscrip- 
tis." This edition was copied the same year in Rome, Clement 
VII adding a prohibition against republishing the " divine 
poems " within the next two years. That could not affect 
Venice, where the first Aldine edition appeared in 1527, a 
second in 1533, and a third in 1535. It seems safe to assume 
that Sannazaro, who died in 1530, had not altered the text 
much, if at all, after the editio princeps in 1526. The latter is 
the basis of the present edition at any rate, Professor Mustard 
securing from the British Museum a rotograph reproduction 
of this rare book. Important variants from the later editions 
are mentioned in the notes. Spelling and punctuation have 
been modernized ; a questionable substitution is that of j for the 
consonantal i. 

Besides the five finished poems, there is included the frag- 
ment of an eclogue which first appeared in the Venice edition 
°f I 535» but which must have been circulated before 1533, since 
Professor Mustard shows it is imitated in an eclogue of 
Berardino Rota. The text given here, considerably different 
from that in the Aldine edition, is taken from the ' autograph ' 
in the Vatican library (Cod. Vat. Lat. 3361). Spellings like 
furijs and parteis and the erroneous reading Zephyre for 
Zephyraeus, in v. 19, are retained to represent exactly the 
character of the manuscript. Had a facsimile been given from 
Professor Mustard's photographs, the fragment might have 
been edited in the same fashion as the other eclogues. If the 
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quotation marks about ' autograph ' imply a doubt, we may 
perhaps confirm it not only from the error in v. 19, but from 
vv. 2 and 3 : 

Quo passim uacuas liceat disponere nassas 
Quo liceat trepidas nassis includere praedas, 

which offer an apparent case of double recension. If this fact 
is not indicated by a note or signs in the manuscript, then the 
text is perhaps not an autograph but a copy made by some one 
else from the author's revised draft. However this may be, 
the version in the Vatican MS (V) is evidently a revised form 
of that in the Aldine edition (A). The changes in V all illus- 
trate the poet's desire to transmute the usual and general into 
the rarer and specific. Thus medio . . . fluctu is replaced by 
liquido . . . fundo; horrisonum by undisonum; Veneris 
templum by Veneris scopulos. Part of a still earlier version 
than A is found in another place in the Vatican MS ; Professor 
Mustard edits this too, and declares that it is in Sannazaro's 
own hand. We are grateful for this glimpse into the workshop 
of a poet. 

It seems curious that Sannazaro should have made three 
versions of a fragment of an eclogue without finishing the 
piece. If the statement of Paolo Manuzio in the Venice edi- 
tion of 1535 is credible, Sannazaro wrote ten eclogues before 
his departure for France (1501) and on his return (1504) 
found that " per incuriam suorum " some had been lost. To 
the five published in the editio princeps Manuzio added frag- 
mentum illud'quod post Salices collocavimus ". But though 
Paolo Giovio also refers to the eclogues as youthful composi- 
tions, and a passage in Eel. 2 (vv. 41-45) indicates that 
Pontano's death (1503) had occurred, yet the fourth poem, 
Professor Mustard shows, could not have been written before 
the death of Frederico II in 1504, and the fifth refers to the 
poet's sojourn in France as in the past. We may perhaps 
harmonize these contradictions by assuming that Sannazaro in 
the fashion of young bards wrote the ten traditional eclogues, 
of which the first, the second, and the fragment in its earliest 
form survived his kinsmen's negligence. On his return he 
added the third, the fourth and the fifth and revised the frag- 
ment in the form given in A. Then later, meaning to complete 
the quota, he proceeded to a fresh revision of the fragment, 
without finding time to finish it or to write the four remaining 
pieces. Perhaps it is not too rash to hope that since this later 
redaction of the fragment has been brought to light, some lucky 
searcher may find after all that Sannazaro wrote other eclogues 
in the closing years of his life. 

Professor Mustard's edition, unfortunately, I believe, does 
not include the Salices, a charming poem which unites the 
grace of Catullus with the rapidity of Ovid and shows what can 
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be made out of an idea suggested in one of the best poems of 
Statius (Silvae, 2. 2. 100 ff.). This battle of Nymphs and 
Satyrs in a distinctly Neapolitan scene is rather an epyllion 
than a piscatory eclogue, yet pastoral touches abound. In the 
Aldine edition of 1527 and in the Paris edition of 1527 it is 
comprised with the eclogues under the title of PISCATORIA. 
The subscription FINIS appears after the Salices as it does 
after the Lamentatio de Morte Christi, which immediately pre- 
cedes the Piscatoria, and after each main division in the volume. 
The intention of including the Salices with the Eclogues is, so 
far as I can judge from second-hand sources, apparent also in 
the Roman edition of 1526 and in the editio princeps. Indeed, 
while " Piscatory Eclogues " is too restrictive a title to take in 
the Salices, Piscatoria is not. Sannazaro may have intended a 
collection Theocritean rather than Virgilian in scope. 

The introduction presents in concise form the life of Sanna- 
zaro and discusses the meaning of his Latin names, his claim 
of inventing the piscatorial eclogue, the date of the poems, 
their popularity and their influence on later literature. " Syn- 
cerus " would seem at once the nearest approach in Latin to 
Sannazaro and a symbol of the poet's gentle goodness, of 
which more than one contemporary spoke. " Actius " suggests 
Hav aKTioi ; he is a poeta litoralis rather than pastoralis. The 
point is made rather markedly by the juxtaposition of acta 
and Acti in the epigram of Marcantonio Flaminio which accom- 
panies Sannazaro's portrait in the Aldine edition of 1527: 

Quantum Virgilio debebit silva Maroni 

et pastor, donee Musa Maronis erit, 
tantum paene tibi debent piscator et acta, 

Acti, divino proxime Virgilio. 

Here is another indication that Sannazaro wrote piscatorial 
poems early, for he acquired his sobriquet not later than 1481. 
To illustrate the popularity of the eclogues, the editor makes a 
judicious selection from the testimonia amassed by Vlamingius 
(edition of 1728) and others, and adds many to these. The 
twenty-eight pages devoted to imitations are filled solidly with 
matters which only a scholar who had his Sannazaro virtually 
by heart could accumulate after a wide and prolonged course 
of reading. Professor Mustard has searched with sharp eye 
not only Neo-Latin but Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, and English writers down into the first third of the 
eighteenth century, when Sannazaro's star set for some time. 
There have been sporadic Italian and German translations in 
the nineteenth century, but nothing like an edition has appeared 
until now. 

The notes include brief summaries of the different eclogues, 
explain historical allusions and suggest ancient models for inci- 
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dents and phrases. Here Theocritus, as is most important, is 
given his due. One never knows when to stop in the pastime of 
tracking the Muses to their sources, especially in view of 
Petrarch's indignation at being tracked. Here are a few 
suggestions on details, most of which the editor may have 
considered already. They are given as an earnest that the 
reviewer has read Sannazaro again, with the help of this 
excellent edition. 

Eel. i, 2: leves Thynnos should not have surprised Scaliger, 
for the tunny, though not small in size, is nimble. Cf. Ovid, 
Halieutica, 98 : et pavidi magno f ugientes agmine thunni. Inci- 
dentally, Sannazaro is said to have brought from the north a 
manuscript of this poem of Ovid's. See the Vita by Volpi, in 
the edition of Vlamingius, 1728, p. 508. 

1, 15: Nescio quid queruli . . . mergi. Cf. Virgil's crows, 
Georg. i, 412 : nescio qua . . . dulcedine laeti. 

I, 21 : dolor improbus. Cf. Virgil's use of improbus, e. g. 
Georg. i, 145 ; labor improbus. 

1, 22 : in scopulos, in saxa. 2, 69 : per saxa, per ignes. The 
repetition of the preposition with asyndeton is Virgilian, and 
also Lucretian. Cf . Lucret. 6, 229 ; per saxa, per aera. 

Eel. 2, 13 : sopor suus. Cf . Virgil, Georg. 4, 190. 

Eel. 3, 61 : Fallor an. Cf. Ovid. Am. 3, 1, 34, etc. 

Eel. 4, 19: Deduxi primus. Cf. Horace, Carm. 3, 30, 13 f. 

4, 20: inexperta tentare pericula cymba. This is the poet's 
frequent comparison of his far-reaching theme to the broad 
ocean (Virgil, Georg. 2, 41; Dante Purg., 1, if.) applied 
cleverly, not to say humorously, to piscatorial needs. 

4, 56 ff. : The Nereids to whose company the Neapolitan 
Nesis is admitted are Virgilian (Georg. 4, 336 ff.), but also 
Homeric (II. 18, 38 ff.) and Hesiodic (Theog. 250 ff.), except 
Rhoe, who seems to be the poet's creation. 

4, 67: Read vincit not iungit (Aldine ed. of 1535) scopulos 
prseruptaque saxa. It is the victory of human cultivation over 
nature's steeps. Cf. Statius, Silv. 2, 2 (a poem that Sannazaro 
knew well), vv. 54-62, esp. 56 ff. : domuit possessor et ilium | 
formantem rupes expugnantemque secuta | gaudet humus. 

4, 91 : sed et omnis terra sepulcrum. Cf . Lucretius 5, 259 : 
omniparens eadem rerum commune sepulcrum, which line rather 
than that of Sannazaro may be the model for the passage in 
P. Lotichius Secundus quoted in the notes. 

4, 94 : respondent aequora plausu. Cf . Virgil, Eel. 10, 8. 

Eel. 5, 26: pedemque exuta sinistrum. " It is quite possible 
that both Virgil and Ovid really thought of the left foot as 
the one to be exposed in such circumstances, but it is hard to 
find any classical authority for this detail ". Possibly Sanna- 
zaro had seen some ancient statue of an enchantress with the 
left foot exposed. Such is the case with the figures called 
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" Dido " mentioned by Heyne on Aen. 4, 518, and reproduced 
in Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino II, tav. xl and tav B 10. 

5, 100 : The pastoral practice of inscribing poems on beech- 
trees deserves a reference to Virgil, Eel. 5, 13 ; Calpurnius, 
Eel. 1, 20 ff. ; and for Hellenistic sources, Jacoby, Rhein. Mus. 
lv (1905), p. 58. 

E. K. Rand. 

Harvard University. 



Beowulf. Edited, with introduction, bibliography, notes, 
glossary, and appendices. By W. J. Sedgefield, Litt. D., 
Professor of English Language. Second edition, revised 
and partly rewritten. Manchester, at the University 
Press, 1913. Agents for the United States, Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Beowulf, with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. 
Wyatt. New edition, revised, with introduction and notes, 
by R. W. Chambers. Cambridge, at the University Press. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1914. 

Beowulfists are to be congratulated on the two handsome 
editions in which their favorite poem has recently appeared. 
Time was when it was hard to find one edition, and now we have 
two, unsurpassed. 

On page XLVII of the bibliography in Professor Sedge- 
field's edition, I find my own humble effort characterized as 
"((prose). Boston, 1882; 4th edn., 1900)". Prose! It must be 
so. Alas ! for all human effort ! I might have at least received 
credit for having printed the first facsimile, though reduced, 
from the Zupitza autotypes, for copies of which — before 
Zupitza's edition was issued — I was indebted to the late Dr. 
Furnivall, a fact that has been stated in my first Preface of 
" August, 1882 ", and in every copy issued since. But it mat- 
ters little who was the first to publish anything. It is only 
important to know who has done his work best, and I am 
willing to be judged by my " fellow Beowulfists ". I can at 
least claim credit for having published the first Beowulf-bibliog- 
raphy, which has sometimes been used without acknowledg- 
ment, but after it was in print, the whole world was at liberty 
to use it, and to improve upon it, which I hope has been done. 

The introduction of Professor Sedgefield's edition treats 
the MS. of the Poem, Text of the Present Edition, Dialect, 
Grammatical Forms, Syntax, Metre, Tone, Style, Vocabulary, 



